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The Cleveland Conference 


A National Study Conference on the Churches and World Order was held in Cleveland March 8-11 

under the sponsorship of the Federal Council’s Department of International Justice and Goodwill. The 

statements issuing from this conference will be widely circulated. We give a brief interpretation by a 
lay delegate with experience in similar conferences. 


The topics chosen for the Conference were (1) Guiding 
Principles of the Churches for World Order; (2) The 
Churches and the United Nations; (3) The Churches 
and American Policy in Europe; (4) The Churches and 
American Policy in the Far East; and (5) The Churches’ 
ad for Education and Action in Regard to World 

rder. 


The Conference was divided into three sections. All 
three separately discussed topics (1) and (5) taking one 
session for each; but only one of the other three topics 
was assigned to a section in order to permit thorough 
consideration. A report of the section findings on each 
topic was submitted to plenary sessions of the Confer- 
ence, and there, after general discussion and with more 
or less amendment, accepted and recommended for ref- 
erence to the churches for study. The Conference also 
adopted a “Message” representing the apparently prevail- 
ing views of the delegates. 


About 450 delegates were registered. The clergy con- 
stituted a large majority, including denominational offi- 
cials, presidents and executive secretaries of state and city 
councils of churches, and pastors of local churches. Per- 
haps over one-third of the delegates were laymen and 
laywomen. All sections of the country were represented, 
although the Midwest furnished the largest number of 
delegates. 

Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Missouri of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and chair- 
man of the Federal Council Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, was the Conference chairman and 
presided at the plenary sessions. 


Main Addresses 


On the first day there were three plenary sessions at 
which addresses were given by the following: Bishop 
Scarlett, with an opening statement; Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, on “Leadership for Peace” ; Prof. Walter M. Hor- 
ton, on “Guiding Principles of the Churches for World 
Order”; Francis B. Sayre, representative of the United 
States on the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations, 
on “The Churches and American Policy in Europe Par- 
ticularly on Soviet-Western Tensions”; Mrs. Leslie FE. 


Swain, on “The Churches and American Policy in the Far 
East”; Prof. Howard Y. McClusky of the University of 
Michigan, on “The Churches’ Strategy of World Order 
Education and Action”; and Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, on 
“The Christian Approach to American Power in the 
World Community.” 


The Sections Deliberate and Report 


We will interpret mainly the discussions and reports 
of the Sections, since there the opinions of the delegates 
were most freely exchanged and the basis of the Confer- 
ence’s formal “Message” was developed. The Section Re- 
ports, as noted earlier, were not “adopted” by the Con- 
ference in its plenary sessions, but after discussion and 
amendment were “recommended” to the churches for 
study. The Section Reports and the Conference “Mes- 
sage” were not “pronouncements” or declarations of the 
Federal Council or its Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, or the constituent churches that sent 
the delegates. (The Message, see below, was adopted by 
the Council’s Executive Committee later.) 


1. Guiding Principles 

This topic was discussed in the first meeting of each 
section Tuesday evening. The Report represents the effort 
of a joint committee to combine the outcomes of these 
varying discussions. A significant portion of the Report 
commended for continued support the 13 “Guiding Prin- 
ciples for a Just and Durable Peace,” adopted by the Con- 
ference held in 1942 at Delaware, Ohio. 

There was much controversy over specific applications 
of these principles to the present situation. The presen- 
tation of the extent and proper use of the nation’s 
“power” in preceding addresses had aroused some mis- 
givings. A few delegates wanted “renunciation” by our 
nation of its military and economic power—although the 
meaning and manner of such renunciation was not clari- 
fied. It was agreed, however, that our nation’s possession 
of great material power imposed special responsibility 
and “should be used for righteousness and peace.” 

“The spiritual power that comes from God” was em- 
phasized as our greatest need in the world today, and 
“primary reliance should not be put on military power,” 
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though “military considerations cannot be disregarded.” 
It was recognized that “even our best efforts to use our 
power aright cannot guarantee peace,” and that “our gen- 
eration seems destined to live in the midst of uncertainty 
and turmoil.” Christians should nevertheless “face calm- 
ly the dangers of the situation,” while doing their utmost 
“to develop fully the enormous possibilities for peace 
available in moral forces and economic measures, and in 
the United Nations.” 


Il. The United Nations 


Only a few features of the long Report of Section I 
on the United Nations can be sketched here. 

The relation of the Federal Council to the “concep- 
tion, birth, and early growth of the United Nations” was 
summarized. It was noted that the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace was set up by the 
Federal Council in 1940; subsequent activities of this 
Commission, the conferences at Delaware in 1942 and 
Cleveland in 1945, and the statements of the Commission, 
issued or authorized by the Federal Council, made distinct 
contributions to the Charter of the United Nations and 
to development of public opinion favorable to its ratifica- 
tion. These declarations have exerted an influence also 
in the deliberations of the United Nations Assembly and 
the UN agencies. 

“Despite the tensions of the relationships between the 
nations of the West and those of the Soviet orbit, which 
are the most conspicuous feature of contemporary inter- 
national relations, the achievements of the United Nations 
are of a kind to warrant the continuing support of the 
churches and the whole-hearted cooperation of our people. 
These achievements have been impressive.” 

This record of the UN, including that of its specialized 
agencies, is noted in some detail. 


As to the controversial topic of “World Government,” 
the Report declared: “The Federal Council of Churches 
(1946) in a statement entitled ‘The Churches and World 
Order’ declared that ‘the nations must make full use of the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter and develop 
as rapidly as possible a spirit of world community which 
will be reflected in world government.’ We reaffirm that 
goal of world government, a goal which can be achieved 
just as rapidly as fundamental requirements are met. We 
should seek this end, but we must not close our eyes to 
realities in the present situation. The United Nations is 
the only political organ which holds together, even in 
tenuous fashion, an otherwise divided world. Any effort 
to establish a world government which would at the same 
time impair or endanger the United Nations would be dis- 
astrous. This means that patience and wisdom must be 
exercised in progressing from a union of sovereign states 
to some form of world government. To press for changes 
more rapidly than the nations are prepared to accept might 
conceivably destroy the only organ which now provides 
regular channels for international negotiation and deci- 
sion. 


The Report sets forth ten “immediate possibilities” for 
strengthening the United Nations under its present char- 
ter. Their length forbids quotation of them here. 

Nine specific recommendations were made: (1) Crea- 
tion of a foreign policy conforming to our commit- 
ments under the UN Charter; (2) persistence in efforts 
to reach agreement on international control of atomic 
energy and conventional armaments; (3) translation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights into a legally 
binding covenant; (4) ratification of the Convention on 


Genocide; (5) vigorous effort for negotiation of the peace 
settlements; (6) larger support of the UN specialized 
agencies and the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund; (7) full participation in and support of the Inter. 
national Trade Organization; (8) liberalization of the 
Displaced Persons Act; and (9) a legislative policy, in 
matters affecting international cooperation, consistent 
with our commitments within the UN. 

It was recognized, however, that measures for support- 
ing and strengthening the United Nations, important as 
they are, cannot in themselves accomplish the ends of 
vorld order and justice. “In order that mankind may es- 
cape chaos and recurrent war, social and political insti- 
tutions must be brought into conformity with moral or- 
der, That will be possible only when a sufficient number 
of men all over the world have a common understanding 
of the spiritual nature of man and a common standard 
of right and wrong. Such conditions will be favorable 
to a community of mutual trust and to the development 
of laws by which relations in an international society can 
be governed.” 


Hl. American Policy in Europe 


This topic was discussed by Section II in three ses- 
sions throughout an entire day, particularly Soviet- 
American relations and the proposed North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

(a) Soviet-American Relations 

There was much debate on Soviet-American relations, 
Though some delegates assumed that possibilities of nego- 
tiation and compromise had been neglected, this view 
seemed not to be generally shared. It was urged, however, 
that avenues of diplomatic negotiation must be kept open, 
and a suggestion was approved that “a way should be 
cleared for informal conference between unofficial . . . 
groups of both nations.” Other statements were: 

“Believing as we do that ‘that government which de- 
rives its just power from the consent of the governed is 
the truest expression of the rights and dignity of man,’ 
we believe ourselves obligated to cooperate with other 
freedom-loving peoples to resist the destruction by force 
of such governments and the further extension by force 
of totalitarian regimes that through the tyranny of dicta- 
torship repudiate this principle.” 

“A self-righteous separation from the responsibilities 
placed upon us by the possession of power, upon the 
ground that our power is the product of our virtue, is to 
reject the obligations of stewardship, and by refusal to 
ineet our responsibilities is a contribution to the tyranny 
suffered by others as well as an accentuation of tensions.” 

“Economic recovery and security are requisite to peo- 
ples who seek to maintain freedom. We favor continued 
hearty support and adequate financial assurance for the 
European Recovery Program. . . . Such aid should not 
be used to force American institutions or practices upon 
other people nor should it be used to dictate to free people 
the kind of economic order they must maintain.” 

“The extension of Soviet communism has been accom- 
panied by the threat and use of force; thus, instead of 
becoming the deliverer of the poor, it has become the jailer 
in a regime of terror and tyranny. As Christians, we 
would unhesitatingly condemn such policies if practiced 
in our nation. We condemn their practice in Soviet Rus- 
sia and her satellites.” 

“We believe that war with the Soviet Union is not in- 
evitable. Contradictory ideologies can co-exist without 
armed conflict, if propagated by the methods of tolerance. 
We must maintain sufficient strength to convince Soviet 
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Russia that attempts to impose an ideology by force can- 
not succeed. We must demonstrate that a non-aggressive 
Soviet Russia has nothing to fear from a democratic 
America.” 

Other paragraphs dealt with conditions of injustice that 
make nations especially vulnerable to communism, such 
as economic inequities and racial discrimination ; with the 
stimulation of “hysteria and hatred” ; and with the “meth- 
ods of the former Un-American Activities Committees” 
and “the practice of many private agencies that sell their 
services by feeding the fears of their subscribers.” 


(b) The North Atlantic Treaty 


The Section had the benefit of a statement of the con- 
tent without direct quotation of the proposed North At- 
lantic Treaty by Charles E. Bohlen, counselor of the United 
States Department of State, in an executive ‘‘off-the- 
record” question-and-answer period, continuing for more 
than two hours. Subsequent discussion showed an un- 
willingness to pass judgment for or against the proposed 
pact because the text was not available and because time 
was not available for adequate consideration. It was not 
apparent whether a majority was inclined to approve or 
disapprove the pact as far as its purpose and scope had 
been explained. 

More of the doubts and fears of individual delegates, 
however, than of the reasons for the pact explained by 
Mr. Bohlen and others found their way into the statement 
accepted by the Section. It called upon the Senate “to 
postpone final action . . . until the nation has had oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of all its provisions and impli- 
cations.” (The Message Committee used the phrase “to 
gain full understanding of its meaning.”’) 


IV. American Policy in the Far East 


Section ITI, considering this topic, had present a num- 
ber of delegates with special interest and competence for 
discussion of it. Subjects discussed included the transi- 
tion from colonial to independent status, the attitude of 
Eastern peoples toward American power, and their di- 
lemma resulting from their need of aid and fear of for- 
eign domination. 

“Century-old patterns of government, education, indus- 
try, religion, and family relations have been broken,” and 
national independence, improved living conditions, and 
freedom from exploitation are sought. “Political liberty 
by itself,” however, “does not necessarily result in social 
or economic justice or guarantee the general welfare.” 
Moreover, “the patterns of democracy which the West has 
developed cannot be transferred, by fiat or simple legisla- 
tion, to other peoples” of very different culture and ex- 
perience. The peoples are “uncertain in what direction 
they should turn for the fulfillment of their aspirations. 
The conditions resulting in the present unheavals have 
been long in the making, and decades or even generations 
will be needed for their final correction.” 

The Section declared that “the revolutionary desires of 
the Far East can be ultimately satisfied only by the faith. 
program, and discipline to be found in Christianity,” but 
we should give them aid “in ways that will enable these 
peoples to develop their own insights and capacities to the 
full under their own leadership.” 

American Protestant churches were urged “to match 
in devotion and sacrifice” the Christian churches in the 
Far Fast, “whose fidelity enriches our ecumenical fellow- 
ship” ; to restudy and readjust “missionary techniques and 
strategy” to new conditions—using new programs of evan- 
gelism and service, and pioneering in helpful action even 
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where direct preaching and teaching of Christianity are 
forbidden; to enlist and train missionaries who can and 
will identify themselves, under whatever conditions pre- 
vail, with the people among whom they work; to raise our 
standards of support of such missionary enterprise, as well 
as of an expanded program of relief and rehabilitation. 


The Section declared also that the churches have “an 
inescapable duty to focus attention upon the moral re- 
sponsibilities of our government in its conduct of affairs 
at home and abroad.” Our effective power lies not only 
in our economic and military strength, but also in the 
moral and spiritual motivation that appears in our inter- 
national relationships. Specifically, “in view of the present 
critical situation in the Far East,” the group adopted 
nine proposals as to what our government should do: 


(1) Continue efforts “to provide a treaty structure fir 
the Far East that will reflect due regard for the moral 
and material welfare of the peoples directly concerned, 
safeguard fundamental human rights, . . . increase inte1- 
national understanding, and encourage sharing of scientific 
and technical resources. 


(2) Within the quota system, remove discrimination 
on grounds of color or nationality from our immigratien 
and naturalization laws. 

(3) Keep our national policy in accord with our sym- 
pathy with movements for political independence in many 
areas, and patiently cooperate with these peoples as they 
assume their responsibilities in self-government. 

(4) Implement the program announced by President 
Truman “for making the benefits of scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas . . . to help the free pec- 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for housing, 
and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” 

(5) “Complete the present program” of the Economie 
Cooperation Administration for “assistance to the Chinese 
people” and “provide for its extension,” in so far as it will 
“contribute to their welfare, freedom, and livelihood,” 
respecting “the right of the Chinese people without outside 
pressure to determine by their own free choice the form 
of government under which they live.” 

(6) Review our occupation policy in Japan, in the light 
of the 1947 decisions of the Far Eastern Commission, 
whose purpose was “to ensure that Japan will not again 
become a menace to the peace and security of the world,” 
and to promote the early “establishment of a democratic 
and peaceful government . . . that will support the objee- 
tives of the United Nations.” Conclude a peace treaty as 
soon as possible; but, if not now possible with all the 
powers concerned, at least arrange an interim agreement. 

(7) Maintain the long-range policies for Korea an- 
nounced by the Department of State, and continue to 
support the application of the Republic of Korea for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

(8) Cooperate with the Republic of the Philippines im 
its efforts to preserve its natural resources for the con- 
tinuing prosperity and welfare of its people. 

(9) “Seek through the Security Council of the UN, 
in all possible ways, including the imposition of economir 
sanctions if necessary, to secure consent of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands to abide by the decisions of the 
UN in respect to the Indonesian situation.” 


V. The Churches’ Strategy 


The purpose of the discussions under this head was to 
suggest a program of education and action on problems 
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of world order, especially “to translate the findings of this 
Conference into effective Christian action.” 

‘All three Sections devoted one session to the topic. The 
ground had been prepared to some extent by Professor 
McClusky in his address. Still more, experiences of dele- 
gates with the findings of previous conferences on world 
arder and with local study programs on international re- 
lations were productive of many proposals. The social 
action agencies of some denominations had already started 
programs. 

The suggestions offered in the Section were gathered 
into four categories: Personal Action; Local Church and 
Community; Denominational and Interdenominational 
Agencies; and Cooperation with Churches in Other 
Lands. 

The Message to the Churches 

In “A Message to the Churches,” which was adopted 
unanimously by the Conference in plenary session on the 
last day, a Committee endeavored to express the prevail- 
ing attitude of the Conference, in so far as that could be 
ascertained, toward the main issues that came before it. 
The Committee spent long hours on the difficult task, con- 
cluding the Message shortly before daybreak on the final 
day. Since this Message will be widely reprinted as the 
najor output of the Conference, no attempt is made here 
to offer an abridgment. It deserves the study of all per- 
sons interested in world order, and in “the moral use of 
United States’ power” to this end. It was officially ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil at its subsequent March meeting. 

The topic headings are: 1. Christian Understanding of 
Our Worldly Power. 2. Responsibility in the Use of 
Power. 3. Dangers of Worldly Power. 4. Positive Uses 
of Power (under this head are included as subtopics So- 
viet-American Relations, the United Nations, Regional 
Pacts, Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Liquida- 
tion of Western Political Supremacy). 5. Control and 
Coordination of Power. 6. Special Task of the Churches. 

We quote only one paragraph: “During recent years 
the churches have helped to make clear what Christian 
principles mean in terms of the actual problems Chris- 
tians face as citizens. Today the moral climate in the 
United States is more favorable to international coopera- 
tion. As a people, we have abandoned political isolation. 
We have shared in establishing a world organization and 
are supporting it. We have abandoned economic isolation. 
We are employing a large measure of our material re- 
sources to help those who are weak. We have resisted 
the assumption that war is inevitable. In all this the 
churches have had a creative part. Today more than ever 
it is an urgent and continuing mission of our churches 
to sharpen the sense of moral obligation, to mitigate na- 
tional pride and pretension, to urge our people to a stead- 
fast exercise of our enlarged responsibilities.” 


Freedom of Religion and Related Human Rights 

The Conference endorsed the recent statement of the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
on religious freedom commending it “to the most earnest 
attention of the churches.” (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
for March 19 for excerpts.) The Conference declared 
that any Protestants will “protest against any earthly co- 
ercion, political or ecclesiastical, that assumes the pre- 
rogatives of God and attempts to proscribe the individual 
conscience. We thank God for all brothers of the faith 
everywhere who by their supreme loyalty to God and in 
his strength are bearing witness against totalitarianism. 
...” Another statement presented to the Conference was 
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referred to the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun. 
cil of Churches for consideration. 

On March 15, the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council referred this to its Advisory Committee for fur. 
ther study and report at the May meeting. The Commit. 
tee then adopted a ‘Declaration on Religious Freedom” 
that had been prepared by the staff of the Council. In 
the statement the Committee declared that the recent at. 
tacks of communist-controlled governments are directed 
against all forms of organized religion, and urged the 
churches to stand together in resisting efforts to under. 
mine the witness of the churches. The Committee made 
clear that its concern for religious freedom was not limi- 
ted to the nations in the Soviet orbit, and noted that 
abridgments of religious liberty were being made in Spain, 
Argentina, and elsewhere. 


The Conference Reports 


The Federal Council’s Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill is publishing in one document the 
Message and Findings of the Cleveland Conference, and 
the Message separately. 


Stateless Persons Today 


There are at least 3,000,000 Stateless persons in the 
world today, according to Ilja M. Dijour, for many years 
European representative of the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, writing in the Survey for March, 
1949. Legally a Stateless persons is “one who does not 
enjoy, in law or in fact, the protection of his country of 
origin or previous nationality and who has not acquired 
another nationality. The Stateless are . . . totally disin- 
herited wanderers who are deprived of the protection of 
any government. 

“This cold, legalistic terminology cannot obscure thie 
fact that ‘mass statelessness’ is the direct result of uni- 
lateral, arbitrary, and retaliatory action of governments 
against their own citizens.” This “mass denationaliza- 
tion” is “actually, the first brutal step on the road to geno- 
cide.” The “Question of Stateless Persons” will be on the 
agenda for the UN Economic and Social Council this 
spring. 

Stateless persons cannot prove that they are bona fide 
residents of the country where they are living. Therefore, 
they usually do not have the documents necessary for em- 
ployment or for many other purposes. For a time after 
World War I the Nansen Passport provided a universal- 
ly accepted means of identification. But the Nansen Of- 
fice was dissolved with the adoption of the first Interna- 
tional Convention on Refugees—as a means of placating 
Russia when she entered the League of Nations. Then 
Nazi Germany was placated. 

The convention, Mr. Dijour insists, must provide a 
way to “discourage individual countries from creating 
new masses of stateless persons as punitive measures 
against helpless minorities.” Until then there must be an 
interim instrument with power to afford “continuous and 
complete protection for the millions of existing Stateless, 
and to be ready and available to cope with any new cate- 
gories of mass statelessness. . . . 

“One of the teeth vital to effective implementation is 
the creation of a new type of International Authority on 
Statelessness, with resident representatives armed with 
semiconsular status and powers to enforce the conven- 
tion’s provisions in each country plagued with the prob- 
lem.” This can be done “if the United Nations really 
means business.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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